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EPISTLE OF WILLIAM EDMUNDSON 


TO FRIENDS. 


Dear Friends,—As you have received and be- 
lieved in the precious truth, so live in it to 
Giod’s glory, and walk upright in the freedom 
and liberty of the truth and Gospel of peace, in 
which you will have peace with God. Go not 


back into the liberty of the world, for that will 
bring you into bondage, and the old leaven will 
steal in by little and little, which leavens into 


the love of the world, draws from the love of 
God, hinders the incomes of his love in your 
souls, and draws the mind into great incumbran- 
ces, and sets the affections on things below, to 
mind earthly things more than heavenly. This 
becomes a yoke of bondage, and will make you 
look down into the earth, and keep you from 
looking up to the Lord, who saith, Look unto 
me. All stand fast and firm, therefore, in the 
freedom and liberty of the blessed truth. Let 
none lose the heavenly image, lest the earthly 
image steal in and come over again; and like 
the grave swallow up, or like the thorns choke 
all that is good, and so stain and spoil the beauty 
and.comeliness, which you have in the everlast- 
ing truth. 

Friends, in the name of the Lord Jesus, shake 
yourselves from the dust, and from the earth, 
being quickened and raised from the grave, and 
from the earth, by the spirit and power of the 
Lord. Sow not among thorns, but plough up 
the fallow-ground, and keep a diligent hand at 
the plough, that as the axe hath cut down the 
branches, so the plough may tear up the roots, 
that the roots of corruption, earthly-mindedness 
and covetousness, which is the root of all evil, 
and the root of bitterness be not left unrooted 
out through neglect; and so those old roots 
spring up again, and choke the good, and make 
the garden unfruitful to God. Must not his 
people be as a fruitful field, and as a pleasant 


garden to bring forth much fruit, to be a sweet 
smell and a eweet savour? And so, all Friends, 
see that the fields and gardens of your hearts be 
kept clean, and the roots hacked up as well as 
the branches ; that you may flourish in the new 
covenant, as the field of the Lord, and as his 
garden, give a sweet smell and savour of life 
unto life, and of death unto death; and as his 
fruitful plantation, bring forth much fruit to his 
praise and glory, who is the chief Planter and 
Workman, that he may delight to dwell in his 
plantation, and to walk in his garden, and to 
water it in due scason, and not have cause to 
reject or cast out any, as a withered and un- 
fruitful branch, through unworthiness. 

Let all walk worthy of God’s love, visitation 
and mercies, and take heed of turning again 
unto such things, as truth judged, led out of, 
and caused us to deny at the first, in trading or 
otherwise ; for truth changes not. Therefore 
keep the first love and principles, spotless and 
blameless in the sight of God and man, and re- 
member the children of Israel, whom God took 
by the hand to bring from the bondage of Egypt, 
and to give them the Land of Promise, how 
many of the first generation fell, and came short 
by looking back through unbelief, and tempting 
and grieving the Lord in the time of their trial. 
Also Lot’s wife, who looked back, was set for an 
example. And are not we a kind of first-fruits, 
and a generation whom God hath visited, and 
taken by the hand to redeem from the earth, 
and from the world, after along night of apos- 
tacy and falling away? Let all take heed and 
be circumspect ; for there is much upon my 
spirit concerning these things, hard to be ut- 
tered, and harder to be borne by some. See 
that none leave either hoof or horn in Egypt, for 
then the mind will be towards it. 

Therefore all arise, and come forth with the 
Seed royal, that all we have may be in the hand 
of the Lord, as an offering and sacrifice to him, 
which is but a reasonable service. We are but 
stewards of what we have, and must give an ac- 
count to God ; wherefore take heed of being mar- 
ried to your shops, and trades or merchandize, 
whereby you are encumbered and hindered from 
coming to meeting, serving the Lord and doing 
his work, as though your work and business 
must be done first, and the Lord’s last. Would 
not you blame and be angry with your servants, 
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who would prefer and do their own work and worth ; and at his suggestion, John Newby, the 
business before yours, and be so encumbered and | senior teacher in that establishment, had kindly 
busy therein, that your business is neglected? | written a valuable Essay on the subject, which 
Be ye therefore careful that the Lord’s business | he held in bis hand, and the reading of which, 
be first done, and his truth and the concerns| he thought, would be a good introduction to 
thereof preferred before all, that you may re-| their proceedings. He (8. Bowly) then read 
ceive an answer from the Lord of “ Well done,| the Essay referred to, and proposed that it 


good and faithful servants.” For if any be linked 
and married to the world, and to the earth, their | 
shops, merchandize or trading, and have their | 
delights there, how are they God’s freemen and | 
Christ’s spouse, married to him? Must not| 
they, who are married to Christ, be free from | 
the world through the cross of Christ, the power 

of God, and walk as freemen, having the earth 

under them, and not over them ? 

Be ye therefore good merchant-men; prize 
the precious truth, the precious pearl, and the 
preferment of it above all, that the love of the 
world enter not, and work as the old leaven, by 
which the streams of God’s ‘free love in your 
hearts may be stopped. Prize the love of God 
and walk worthy of it; for as a tender Father 
He gave his Son for us, even the Son of his love, 
whom he hath made heir of all things, that we 
through him may be heirs of an everlasting in- 
heritance, and not go after other lovers, or have 
the heart carried away with them, who will not 
stand instead, nor can they save in the needful 
time. 

Witt1am EpMuUNDSON. 

Jamaica, the 24th of the 12th month, 1671. 


FRIENDS’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of Friends interested in the Tem- 
perance cause, was held at the London Tavern, 


when about 110 Friends sat down to a cold din- 
ner, after which the business commenced by 
Samuel Bowly (who presided) remarking that 
he had received a letter from James Backhouse, 
who, from the state of his health, was prevented 
from being present. He had not forwarded any 
regular account of receipts and disbursements, 
but it might be sufficient to state, that there re- 
mained in hand a balance of about £17. It was 
not proposed to conduct this meeting in a formal 
manner by passing resolutions, but rather, that 
it should afford an opportunity for the free in- 
terchange of sentiment, and for such suggestions 
as it might oceur to Friends to make, for pro- 
moting the object in view. He had received a 
letter from John Taylor, on the subject of pro- 
moting the Temperance cause im connection 
with our public and other schools. All parties 
were agreed, that abstinence was a right thing 
for children; and it gave him pleasure to see 
among the present company, the Editor of the 
Band of Hope, a publication which was afford- 
ing so much instruction and pleasure to the 
young. John Taylor had taken much pains in 
exciting an interest on this question at Ack- 


should be adopted and form a part of the pro- 
ceedings of the present meeting. Our friend, 
Thomas Pumphrey, was President of the Society 
at Ackworth, and took a deep interest in the 
cause, though not present with us on this occa- 
sion. 8. Bowly proceeded to remark, that pru- 
dence and caution were required in carrying our 
plans into operation ; some of those who have 
the care of schools not being altogether friendly 
to the abstinence cause, and rather unwilling for 
the children under their care to sign the pledge. 
He then invited any friends now present to make 
such remarks as might occur to them on this 
branch of the subject. 


ON THE INCULCATION OF TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES 
IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


“In these times of enlarged views as to the 
objects and end of the education of our children, 
it may be seasonable to call the attention of 
Friends to the inculcation of temperance princi- 
ples in sehools. If the purpose of the general 
education of our members were merely secular, 
this point would be worthy of close attention ; 
for intemperance, even more than ignorance, is 
the fertile cause of much failure in business and 
misery in life. But the Society of Friends have 
always acknowledged the duty of providing a 
guarded and religious education. Our public 


| schools were founded, and are maintained at 
on Fourth-day, the 26th of Fifth Month, 1852, | 


much cost to ensure this, and to ensure it for all 
our members. It is a particular concern of the 
Society, that the scholars be instructed in re- 
ligious duties, in the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and in good and virtuous habits. This 
is universally admitted in general terms; but 
it is worth considering, whether some special 
attention should not be given to the formation 
of habits of temperance. 

“ While it is a painful fact, that from time to 
time, there are many members of our Society, 
who fall away by intemperance, notwithstanding 
our admirable discipline ; and while we find such 
cases even among young people, who but u few 
years back were educated in our schools, it de- 
mands serious attention, whether sufficient pains 
are taken to forewarn the young of this insidious 
snare. 

“Probably in some schools the subject is not 
overlooked. Would it not be well, if it obtained 
a specific attention in all? There is no class o! 
society that is not exposed to temptation and 
danger in this respect. Nor should the incul- 
cation of abstinence from intoxicating beverages 
be looked upon as an infringement of Christian 
liberty, but as a prudent avoidance of tempts 
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tion, and the exercise of @ wise and Christian , 
self-denial. The Society of Friends act on the 
same principle in some other particulars. 

“ We know that impressions made on youth- | 
ful minds are very powerful, both for good and 
evil. Let this subject, then, be systematically 
and prominently brought under notice, if prac- 
ticable, in all schools. Let the pupils be judi- 
ciously instructed in the nature of intoxicating 
liquors, and their effect on the human system ; 
let arrangements be made, as far as it can be 
suitably done, for them voluntarily to enroll 
themselves as total abstainers ; and let them fur- 
ther be shown, that by becoming consistent and 
conscientious members of Temperance Societies 
they may not only avoid temptation and danger 
themselves, but be the means of discountenane- | 
ing a great social evil, and promoting the hap- 
piness of all around them. 

“Tt may be objected that the question is not 
applicable to children at school; they cannot 
judge of its importance, and they are shielded 
from the temptations spoken of. But our edu- 
cation is prospective. ‘Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.’ Instances can be named, 
in which children have arrived at very just and 
decided conclusions on this subject; and have 
been preserved, as they grew up, under circum- 
stances of temptation. 

“ There may, perhaps, be cases, in which par- 
ticular circumstances would render it undesirable 
to urge children to sign a pledge, without con- 
sent of their parents; but none in which the 
general principle may not be fully and earnestly 
laid before them, */ only treated judiciously, and 
with a view to their future welfare and useful- 
ness in the world. 

“It is pretty well agreed by all, that children 
should abstain while they are children. They 
have this advantage over adults. Let us not 
only keep the stream of life uncontaminated at 
its source ; but provide as far as can be, that it 
may flow on, in a pure and uncontaminated chan- 
nel. This exercise of practical self-denial, so | 
easily made by the young, may lead to higher | 
sacrifices. While humbly conscious that all our | 
efforts are unavailing without Divine assistance, 
we should also remember that it is our part, in | 
dependence on that heavenly aid, io work while 
it is called to-day, ‘to watch over the opening 
minds of our children, and inure them te habits 
of self-restraint ’ in early years.” 

William White then stated, that he had been a 
teacher in Friends’ First-day School at Birming- | 
ham for a great number of years, and had found 
great advantage to arise from the Juvenile Tem- 
perance Society established in it. He would 
mention a single case :—Some years ago, a youth 
in Birmingham was induced to attend that | 
school, and to sign the abstinence pledge. He 
was at that time very destitute, being without | 
shoes or stockings, but he adhered firmly to the’ 
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pledge, although his parents were at first much 
opposed to it. The same youth was now a Bap- 
tist missionary in the East Indies; and had lately 
written a letter to him (William White), breath- 
ing the language of gratitude, and referring to 
the ‘Temperance Society as having been, under 
the Divine blessing, the means of raising hir 
out of the condition of wretchedness which had 
already been described. He (William White) 
would encourage his friends to go forward in 
this labour of love, by reminding them, that it 
did not require great talents to fit us for useful- 
ness in it, but great perseverance. 

Robert Charleton made some statements re- 
specting the working of the temperance cause, 
in connection with the Friends’ First-day School 
at Bristol, fully confirming the truthfulness of 
the sentiments expressed by the preceding 
speaker ; and illustrating them by a remarkable 
example, not unlike that furnished by him re- 
specting the youth who had become a mission- 
ary. 

‘Samuel Bowly then offered some remarks on 
the solemn obligations devolving on parents, 
who had no right to place temptation in the way 
of their children. His own mind was so strongly 
impressed with these views, that he felt he could 
not set his children the example of using intoxi- 
eating liquor without committing sin. ‘lhe 
masters of schools, who occupy to a great ex- 
tent the position of parents, would do well to 
cherish this feeling of responsibility ; remember- 
ing that the habits of children, whether good or 
evil, formed while at school, often exert the most 
important influence on the whole course of their 
future life. 

Richard Barrett remarked, that John Newby’s 
letter fully expressed his own views, and he 
hoped it would have a wide circulation. He 
wanted the subject to be kept steadily in view; 
for unless attention be paid to it, the ground al- 
ready gained might be gradually lost. He would 
encourage an appointment of suitable Friends 
to visit our schools annually, and thought it 
would be desirable for our private as well as pub- 
lic schools, to share in the benefit of their la- 
bours. He thought Friends in America were 
very much in advance of those in England on 
this subject. He also remarked, that the influ- 
ence of Friends who are engaged on the Com- 
mittees of British Schools, might be most advan- 
tageously brought to bear on this question; not 


| only as it regards the children, but in many 


cases their parents also. Perhaps there is no- 
thing more likely to influence the mind of a 
drunkard, than that which comes to him through 
the medium of his own child. 

William Christy remarked, that the subject 


of introducing the temperance question into 
| schools was somewhat new to him; yet he con- 


ceived it likely to be of great value, as a prelude 
to success in after years. He had himself es- 
tablished a school in Lancashire, with 500 or 
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600 children, and it would afford him great 
pleasure for the temperance cause to be intro- 
duced to the notice of the master and the pupil 
teachers, who might be encouraged to write 
upon it. Good habits, in this particular, are 
far more likely to be permanent, if inculeated 
and practised in early life, than if adopted at a 


later period, when we are subject to powerful | 


influences, from which in early childhood we 
are exempt. 

Benjamin Cadbury made reference to Sibford 
School, in which their were about seventy child- 
ren, and where intoxicating liquor was not used. 
Independently of the effect of this arrangement 


on the school itself, he remarked that such an | 


example was not without a valuable influence on 
the surrounding agricultural population. 
Robert Jowitt said, that he came to the meet- 
ing without any intention of speaking; but, in 
consequence of what had fallen from one of the 


speakers, he felt inclined to express his belief | 


that the temperance cause was not declining but 
progressing, and gradually obtaining more con- 
sideration and favour. He would encourage his 
friends to go on; they had a good cause, and let 
them stick to it. It is better 
than a desponding view of the prespect before us ; 
indeed, we may well feel encouraged by the pro- 
gress already made, when we consider the exten: 
sive ramifications of the drinking system, and the 
powerful influences arrayed in its support. 
Samuel Bowly remarked, that our object | 
should be not merely to get the children to prac- | 
tice total abstinence, but to impart to them right 
views and correct knowledge of the principles on 
which such abstinence ought to rest. Without 
such knowledge, the mere habit of abstaining 
may not improbably be abandoned on leaving 
school; but if there be an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the importance of our great principle, 


there will be much more reason to expect that | 


the practice will be adhered to through life. 
He thought, on the whole, that it would not be 
safe to appoint a committee to visit the schools ; 
yet he hoped that Friends, individually, would 
take suitable opportunities of visiting the schools 
for this purpose. He thought that if this was 
done in a right spirit, and with a prudent care 
to avoid dealing with the subject in such a way 
as to excite prejudice, it would be found, that 


the minds of Friends in such schools would be 


open to conviction, and that the labours of in- | 
dividuals so engaged would be greatly blessed. 
Joseph Eaton concurred with Samuel Bowly, | 
in thinking it would not be expedient to appoint 
a committee to visit the schools. It was highly 
important, not only with regard to our own 
schools, but the community generally, that it | 
should be well understood that strong drink is 
not only unnecessary, but positively injurious. 
In the absence of correct views on this point, it 
was not to be expected that total abstinence 
should be adopted in these establishments. His 
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attention had been drawn to a school, in which 
ale or porter was given twice a day ; ‘and if pa- 
rents were in the habit of giving such drinks to 
| their children when at home, it could searcely 
| be expected that they would be willing to send 
them to schools, where these liquors are with- 
‘held. Tracts on this subject might be distri- 
buted in public schools with great advantage. He 
had been quite startled by hearing the remark, 
that the Society was going back. Among the 
| lowest class, it was true, drunkenness might ap- 
| pear to prevail as much as ever; but taking the 
/community generally, a very gre at improvement 
| had unquestionably taken place. During the 
fifteen years, prior to 1836, the consumption of 
intoxicating drinks had increased to the extent 
of fifty per cent. per head, throughout the popu- 
lation; but during the fifteen years subsequent to 
1836, not only had there been no further in- 
crease, but a positive decrease to the extent of 
nineteen per cent. per head throughout the 
community. 


| 
| 
| 


(To be continued.) — 


A SOFT WORD TO A NAVY CHAPLAIN. 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


You profess to be a minister of Jesus Christ, 
and to teach that ‘unless a man hath the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” You probably 
admit, that the illustration of the vine, which 
the Son of God employed in his farewell address 
to his disciples, was not hyperbolical, but speci- 
fically expressive of the relation which every 
true follower of his must sustain to him. To be 
a Christian, you admit, the human heart must be 
| grafted into the heart of Christ, and receive from 
|it the vital fluid of its spiritual life. You say, 
| while that heart sustains this vital relation, its 
| fruits, its sentiments, and the actions which ex- 
press them will be fruits, not of the spirit of the 
| natural heart, but of the spirit which is in Christ: 
'and that the more Christian an act shall be, the 
more of the spirit of Christ will be in it. In 
speaking of diamonds, we express their value by 
saying they are of such and such water. In 
speaking of actions of Christian duty, jewe Is that 
are to stud the diadem of a God, we may express 
| their quality analytically by saying they are of 
|such and such a spirit: that is, in the ore of 
grosser motives, are contained, as it were, 
|many grains of the spirit of Christ. Now, then, 
‘let me tenderly entreat you to analyze the quali- 
ties of your calling, as Chaplain in the Navy ; to 
| investigate the nature of your engagements to 4 
| human government. 

Professed minister of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, were you ever present at a nay al battle ? 
| If so, let me ask you, in all sober honesty, was 
'that scene ever outdone by any spectacle ever 
enacted on earth? Among those who are fallen 
farthest from the presence ‘of God and the reach 
of hope, were there ever the exercise and exhibi- 
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ticn of more malignity and frenzied ferocity than 
burn and bellow in a naval battle? And you, 
without a question or a scruple—with the sandals 
of the Gospel of Peace professedly bound to your 
feet—are to stand, in the glare of the lighted 
mateh, and as it were, knee deep in the ready 
brimstone, and stayed up by butchering-irons, 
and with one girded to your side, you are to open 
the awful scene by spreading your hands towards 
heaven and praying that the spirit of the blessed 
God of love would descend to render more intense 
the flame which human hearts and hands are 
about to kindle for mutual destruction! You 
are to draw near to the great white throne of 
God’s mercy on one side, and your fellow minister, 
of another nation, on the other, and both laying 
at once your blood invoking hands on the spotless 
robes of Christ’s righteousness, implore his 
presence amid the howling tempest of fire and 
smoke, and the hotter torrents of unbridled rage ; 
amid the red lava of a thousand iron voleanoes 
and maddened hearts: amid the steamy atmos- 
phere of human blood, spouting in hissing cur- 
rents into the sea! And now, my dear friend, 
let me take you by the hand and look steadfastly 
into your heart’s eye, while I ask : What if God 
should take you both at your word! What if 
he should grant your prayer and descend into the 
affray, invested with all the Godhead of his 
attributes, his Love! You invoked him, a spirit, 
to descend and cover the heads of the combatants. 
Suppose he should come in spirit, in the spirit 
of Christ; and in the fullness of that spirit, 
should enter every heart; so that every officer 
and private should be made instantaneously 4s 
near like Christ as a jortal can be: would not 


every murderous weapon fall from the hands of | 


those dark-looking sailors and marines, and they 
fall upon their knees and upon each other’s necks 
and give glory to God that he, in answer to your 
prayers, had descended, as at the attempted sacri- 
fice of Isaac, and arrested their design and work 
of mutual butchery? And is this the aim and 
end for which you are pledged and paid before- 
hand to pray for the presence of God in any bat- 
tle your nation may wage? Rest assured, they 
would drive you from the war-ship’s deck, on 
the eve of action, if they believed there were the 
remotest possibility that God would hear your 
prayer, and be present to fill the combatants for 
whom you prayed, with the spirit of Christ. 


Be not deceived; God is not mocked, nor will | 


he mock you. If, in any of the emergencies of | 
human life and duty, he comes at the ery of | 
supplication, he will come as a God, and the 
manifestation of his spirit and presence will pro- 
duce in the human heart “ the same spirit which 
also was in Christ ’—‘ In whom dwelt the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,” and who imparts | 
of that fulness, grace for grace, to every one | 
whose heart is open for its reception. To ask | 
the presence of God in any other spirit, is to ask 
him to stifle the elements of his existence, or to 
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assume those ofa demon. If then, you do not 
wish to have the spirit of Christ, the spirit which 
breathed forth in his dying prayer on the cross, 
to pervade the hearts of the human butchers at 
the onset of battle, then I beseech you—as you 
would avoid a blasphemy which would make 
even fallen spirits tremble—I beseech you never 
to raise heavenward your eyes and voice to in- 
voke the presence of God on the field of carnage, 
or the war-ship’s slippery deck; but to direct 
your eyes downward and pray that your paid 
men of blood may be inspired with all the fury 
that burns in the bottomless pit, to fight as near 
- fiends as the father of all murderers can make 
them. 


Memorandum on the increased supplies of Gold 
and Silver from California and Australia 
since the year 1848. 


(Concluded from page 716.) 


The next question relates to the actual pro- 
|duce of California and Australia, more particu- 
larly during the year 1851; and to the estimates 
which may be reasonably formed of the future 
supply of the precious metals from these coun- 
tries. 

As regards California, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that from the middle of 1848 to 
the end of 1851, a period of three years and 
a half, the fotal produce of gold has been fully 
30,000,000/.,—and that of this sum, probably as 
much as 14,000,000/. has been obtained in the 
course of 1851. 

As regards Australia, the produce to the end 
of 1851, or for six months’ work, is certainly 
inot less than 500,000/., and is probably nearer 

1,000,0002. 

It then becomes an interesting matter to ascer- 
tain in what manner the 30 millions from Cali- 
fornia, since 1848, have been disposed of :—and 
the following returns from the American and 
French Mints will enable us to answer that 
question to a considerable extent. (See tables 


IV. and V.)— 


IV. Statement from official sources of the Value of the 
Coinage of Gold, the produce of the United States ter- 
ritory, at the four Mints of the United States, (Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, Charlotte, and Dahlonega,) 
during the years as under. 

From California. 
£9,000 

3230,900 

7,255,000 

. 10,540,000 


Total. 
£179,000 
1,415,000 
7,388,000 

10,626,000 


19,608,000 


Other sources, 
£170,000 
185,000 
133,000 
86,000 


574,000 


ears. 
848 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Y 
1 . 


£19,034,000 


From the establish- 
ment of the old- 
est of the Mints 
in 1792 to end of 


7 ns 


1847, 55 years, £2,561,000 


£3,135,000 £22,169,000 


2,561,000 
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V. Statement from official sources of the Value of the 
Coinage of Gold and Silver at Paris, during the years 
as under. 

Years. Silver. 

1839 . £7,360,000 

1850 . . . 3,000,000 

1851 . . « 2,270,000 


Gold. 
£1,090,000 

4,600,000 

9,640,000 


£12,630,000 15,330,000 


Total. 
£8,450,000 
7,600,000 
11,910,000 


27,960,000 


Nore.—It is important to bear in mind that the 
£15,330,000 of gold coinage shown above was not 
derived wholly from new supplies of gold, but was ob- 
tained, to a considerable extent, by the conversion into 
coin of a part of the gold bullion previously existing in 
the markets of Europe, and especially in France. The 
published accounts do not enable us to state precisely 
what portion of the £15,330,000 was old and what new 
gold bullion,—but perhaps more than half or even three- 
jourths was old. 


The general effect of the evidence furnished 
by these two tables is as follows :— 


Gold of the 
valine of 
Millon 
pounds. 
In the United States there has been actually 

coined and added to the circulation of that 

country, since 1848, ‘ae ia by Sate 19 


In France there has been a similar coinage of 15 


Making together, 34 
Deduct for French gold coin obtained from old 
stock of bullion already in Europe prior to 
1848, say, dite ta" ge 


California supply, 
Surplus added to floating stock in market, 


Judging from the present amount, (193 mil- 
lions) of bullion in the Bank of England, it is 
probable that these figures are not very far from 
the truth. 


} 
It is then to be considered how much farther 


we may expect the absorption of the new sup- 
plies of gold to proceed in those countries which, 
like America and France, have a currency 
either mainly of very inferior paper, or mainly 
of silver. 

The amount of metallic money in France has 
for the last two hundred years been enormous. 
It is not necessary in this place to refer to the 
computations of Neckar before the first Revolu- 
tion. In 18438, however, one of the greatest 
living authorities in France, on such questions, 
M. Léon Faucher, in his work “ Recherches sur 
YOr et sur l’Argent,” estimated the metallic 
money, at that time in circulation in France, 
thus :-— 


| 


+ £14,000,000 
Silvercoin, . . . 


120,000,000 


£134,0.0,000 
Now, in France both these metals are a legal 
tender, according to a certain relative value 
which the law fixes between them; and it de- 
pends on the general circumstances affecting the 


’ REVIEW. 


relative value of gold and silver, to each other, 
in the markets of the world, whether gold coins 
or silver coins are most extensively used in 
France. Until about the end of 1850 silver was 
the cheaper metal, and the tendency was there- 
fore to send silver to the French Mint to be 
coined instead of gold; and to withdraw the 
French gold coin from circulation, as soon as it 
was issued by the Mint. Since 1850 this state 
of things has disappeared. The agio on gold 
has quite passed away; and it is the fact, that 
during nearly the whole of 1851 gold bas been 
at a discount (instead of a premium as formerly) 
in Paris, as compared with silver. Hence has 
arisen the enormous increase in the French gold 
coinage referred to above;—in other words, 
silver having become the dearer metal, is being 
gradually withdrawn from the circulation as 
coin, and is converted into silver bullion; and 
gold bullion is converted into coin; and it is 
very important to observe, that this process of 
substitution will proceed with all the force of a 
natural law, so long as the present Mint law in 
France remains unchanged. It is sometimes said, 
hastily, that France, and other countries having 
a similar Mint legislation, “cannot afford’’ to 
substitute gold for silver. The truth is, that 
there is no affording in the matter,—the gold 
will take the place of silver quite independently 
of any aid from the respective Governments, so 
long as the present system is preserved. 

Precisely the same observations apply to the 
United States. In that country, since the Act 
of Congress in 1834, gold has been over-valued, 
as compared with silver; and hence there has 
been and is a strong tendency to introduce gold 

‘into the United States currency in place of 

; silver. 

| There are no trustworthy cstimates of the 

| amount of the metallic circulation of the United 
States. Until recently, however, it has not been 
considerable. The bulk of the currency has been 

a very inferior kind of bank paper; and it has 

; been the policy of the Federal, and of some of 
the State Governments to encourage by all means 
the introduction of metallic money into general 
use. 

In Germany and other parts of Europe a state 
of things prevails similar to that which has been 
described as existing in France. 

‘The conclusion, therefore, is this :— 

That so long as the process, which has been 
going on so extensively since 1849, in the 
United States and in Franee, of introducing 4 
gold coinage in replacement of silver and paper 
continues, the effect will be to lessen very much 
the effect of the new supplies, both—(1,) upon 
the relative values of gold and silver; and (2,) 
upon the general state of trade and prices. 

And this position is readily illustrated. For, 
if instead of twenty-four millions sterling of gold 
having been absorbed for coin (out of thirty mil- 
lions produced) since 1848,— leaving only siz 
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millions of gold to operate by way of positive 
addition to the previous stock of that metal,— 
the whole thirty millions had been left so to ope- 
rate, it is tolerably plain that the effects would 
have been much more serious and startling than 
any which have hitherto been observed. 

We may perhaps reckon with certainty on the 
continuance of the present absorption of gold as 
coin, at the rate of twenty millions a year for 
some time to come; but then no change must 
take place in the Mint legislation of the coun- 
tries at present having a double standard. 

It is then to be considered what will be the 
probable future annual supplies of gold and 
silver; and on this question there are the most 
opposite opinions ol conjectures. 

It is stated on the authority of very high 
names that the produce of gold in Australia, 
during the course of the present year, will be not 
less than 10,000,000/.,—and perhaps it is not 
an exaggeration to say, that at this moment the 
new gold produce of 1852 may be reasonably 
estimated at about twenty millions sterling,— 
meaning, that California and Australia together 
will probably yield such a quantity. 

It only remains to point out that, to some ex- 
tent it seems to be established that one of the 
first effects upon commercial affairs, of the in- 
creased supplies of gold, will be, to lower the 
rate of interest ; and in this way: The gold (as 
coin or bullion) accumulates in banks,—as io 
the Bank of England,—the bankers desire to 
employ the deposits so placed in their hands; 
and to insure such employment they lower the 
rate of interest, and offer greater facilities to 
borrowers. 

It must also be pointed out, that all seasons 
of cheap money are perhaps the certain precur- 
sors of seasons of financial collapse and difficulty; 
and it is not improbable that, in spite of present 
flourishing appearances, it may not require a 
long period to produce a most marked change in 
the condition of the money market. 

It is important to observe, that there is no- 
thing in this view inconsistent with the doctrine 
which, on general and solid grounds, draws a 
marked distinction between an abundance of 
capital and an abundance of money,—meaning 
by capital all those accumulations of the former 
industry of a country which may be employed 
either to support human existence or to facili- 
tate further production,—and meaning by money, 
either actual coin, or a paper circulation at once 


convertible into coin at the will of the holder; | 


and further, there is nothing in the view to 
which we have above alluded, inconsistent with 
the doctrine which—proceeding on the distine- 
tion between capital and money just pointed 
out—teaches that the rate of interest is very 
much less under the influence of changes in the 


quantity of money, than under the influence of | 


the demand for the use of capital on the one 
hand, and the supply of it on the other. 


These general modes of reasoning may be ad- 
taitted, perhaps, to the full extent without at all 
impairing the accuracy of the immediate conclu- 
sion to which we are led by present appearances 
and present events. Atsome future time, when 
the increased supplies of gold, commencing in 
1848, shall have been thoroughly distributed 
over the markets of the world, and have pro- 
duced whatever effects may flow from that dis- 
tribution, it is certain, perhaps, that the imme- 
diate connexion between those supplies and the 
rate of interest will have disappeared. In the 
mean time, however, that connexion appears to 
be, and is, of an intimate kind. We are, at pre- 
sent, in only what may be called the second 
stage of the distribution of the new supplies. 
The first stage of that distribution may be sup- 
posed to be, the conveyance of the metal from the 
country of its production to the great seats of 
commerce. The second stage is to introduce 
the new gold into active use or circulation in 
those seats of commerce; and this process will 
be carried out to a considerable extent by bank- 
ers,—and in the manner we have described, 
through the operation of the rate of interest. It 
is erroneous to suppose that one of the earliest 
effects of the new supplies of gold will be, an 
effect on the prices of commodities in the direc- 
tion of advance. It is perhaps certain, that the 


prices of commodities may be rendered lower 
for some time before they are rendered higher, 


in consequence of the new supplies of gold. This 
is a view which is entertained by some practical 
men of the highest eminence and ability, and it 
appears to be essentially sound. . The lower rate 
of interest, and the inereased facilities given to 
borrowers, will prolong, extend, and stimulate 
production in an infinitude.of modes and direc- 
tions; and unless it should happen that the de- 
mand for the commodities produced proves to be 
of a large and unusual character, there may be, 
to a greater or less extent, a repetition of one of 
those periods of glut and low prices, of which we 
have seen so many since the war. The difficulty 
or inconvenience with which we are now strug- 
| gling, is the difficulty or inconvenience of chang- 
| Ing the new gold from the form of “ capital” 
into that of “ money,” (implying by these words 
the definitions given above.) The practical effect 
| of the new supplies is at present to increase the 
| magnitude of the funds in an immediately avail- 
able form, which are seeking employment in the 
money market. When the new supplies shall 
have passed into general use and circulation, the 
difficulty as regards the rate of interest will, as 
far as they are concerned, have disappeared ; and 
the effect on the prices of commodities and rate 
of wages will commenee. 

But the purpose of this mere Memorandum 
has been more than completed, and it may now 
conclude,—not inappropriately, perhaps, with a 
moral—and to this effect: It behooves us to re- 
member that all seasons of very low rates of in- 
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terest,—or as the same meaning is generally 
expressed in phraseology neither elegant ng 
accurate, “all seasons of cheap money,’—are 
perhaps the certain precursors of commercial dif- 
ficulty and financial pressure; and, in spite of 


the new supplies of gold, it is by no means im- 
probable that a comparatively short period may 
suffice to bring about a total change in the pre- 
sent state of the demand in the market for capi- 


tal, and the supply of it.— 


Lond. Athenaeum. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1852. 


We  hicdilltied, thie. week, to our readers, a portion 
of the reported stesvedings of an Association of 
Friends, in London, designed to promote the ob- 
servance of temperance. The object, as exhibited 
in the published proceedings, is to exclude, as far 
as their influence extends, the use of intoxicating 
liquors of every description. They very judiciously 
direct their attention to the rising generation, and 
propose to introduce into their schools, not only the 
practice of tota] abstinence from intoxicating drinks, 
but to connect with the practice such instruction as 
will be likely to fortify the minds of the pupils 
against the seduction of evil example, in that re- 
spect, through their subsequent stages of life. 

It is probable that the inebriating liquors to 
which our Friends in England, and the youth who 
fall within the sphere of their influence, are chiefly 
exposed, are pot the products of distillation, but 
those of a less stimulating character. It is scarcely 
possible to believe that the numerous and extensive 
breweries in and about Lordon, could find vent for 
their products without the aid of great intemperance, 
or without largely increasing the evil to which they 
owe their support. However respectable and 
benevolent many of the brewers unquestionably 
are, we cannot evade the conclusion, when we 
soberly reflect on the subject, that ther employ- 
ment contributes to the deterioration of society, and 
thatthe wealth which often flows in upon them, is 
actually drained from the vitals of the community. 

The effort, on either side of the Atlantic, to estab- 
lish the habit of temperance on a permanent basis, 
is nothing less than an effort to annihilate entirely, 
or greatly to reduce, what has been usually deemed 
a reputable, as well as a lucrative business. 

When large capitals have been embarked in any 
branch of business, or traffic, with the general ap- 
probation of the community, it appears an ungrate- 
ful task to endeavour to destroy it. 
the light in which the manufacture of malt liquors 
has been viewed, in this country and in Europe, to- 
gether with the highly estimable characters of 
many, perhaps the majority, of those who have 





And, certainly, | 


|in the 29th year of her age, Satty F 
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been anni in the business, has furnished a plav. 
sible argument against the sudden withdrawal of 
public patronage. Yet, when we reflect upon the 
incaleulable evils of intemperance, and consider 
that the habitual use of any intoxicating beverage 
is very sure to keep up the race of inebriates, a just 
regard to the interests of the coming generation can 
scarcely fail to excite a desire that the children and 
youth may be completely preserved from this de- 
grading vice. If they grow up in total abstinence 
from all inebriating beverage, they are, while they 
adhere to the practice, sure to escape that snare. 
But wherever the practice of moderate drinking is 
indulged, experience justifies the conviction that 
some will become slaves to ebriety. 

Highly approving the efforts of our English 
Friends on the subject of temperance, it may not 
be irtelevant to express a desire that the attention 
of teachers, and others entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of youth, may be more particularly directed to 
a species of intemperance, which seems to be in- 
creasing among us, and which has become a serious 
nuisance in this city. We can scarcely at any 
time walk one of our crowded streets, without be- 
ing compelled to inhale the fumes of tobacco with 
the atmosphere we breathe. This, to men of usual 
sensibility, is disgusting and oppressive, but to deli- 
cate women, and particularly to those in feeble 
health, it is nearly intolerable. In some, if not the 
whole of our public squares, smoking is very pro- 
perly forbidden. But may we not justly inquire, 
whether the citizens, whom business or pleasure 
calls into the streets, are not equally entitled to 
protection, from avoidable nuisances, with those 
whom leisure and inclination invite into the public 
squares. 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Waynes- 
ville, Warren county, Ohio, on the 2d of last month, 
Wittum E. Burier, of Springborough Monthly 
Meeting, to Ruopa A. Morrir, of the former 
place. 


—-, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Wabash, Wa" 
bash county, Indiana, on the 16th inst., Tuomas J: 
Stan.ey to Hepuzipan Macey, both of that viciui- 
ty. This, we are informed, is “ the first marriage 
that ever eccurred in Wabash Meeting, or county, 
after our order,”’ 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Milton, Wayne 
county, Indiana, on Fifth-day, the Ist inst., Wi- 
tiaM P. Warne, M. D., to Sema, daughter of 
Mordecai Hiatt. 


Diep,—At her residence in Economy, Wayne 
county, Indiana, on the 3d of Eleventh month last, 
., wife of 
Macy B. Maulsby, and daughter of Rice Price, of 


Henry county; a member Springfield Monthly 
Meeung. 
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SUBMARINE GEOGRAPHY. 
(Concluded from page 719.) 

Having stated briefly the actual results of the 
two first attempts at fathoming the depths of the 
great waters, I will now mention further opera- 
tions undertaken in another direction by the 
Commander of the United States ship John 
Adams, during the spring of last year, (1851.) 
This vessel was steered nearly due west, from 
latitude thirty-eight degrees, fifty minutes north 
and made some most successful deep-sea sound- 
ings. The first was taken in about fifty-two de- 
grees west longitude, when bottom was found at 
twenty-six hundred fathoms. In about forty-five 
degrees west longitude, bottom was found at five 
thousand five hundred fathoms, which is the 
greatest depth at which soundings have been 
successful ; for, although, in the Fancy expedi- 
tion, two hundred fathoms deeper were explor- 
ed, no bottom was found. The above sounding 
corrected for drift, 7. e. making due allowance 
for the effect of under currents upon the line 
whilst running out, gives an actual up-and-down 
deseent of twenty-eight thousand nine hundred 
and fifty feet. In longitude forty-four degrees 
west, the soundings gave bottom at two thousand 


three hundred fathoms. From this spot to with- | 
in twenty-four miles of the Peak of Pico, the | 
bottom ascended gradually to six hundred and| 


seventy fathoms, whilst between the Azores and 


Madeira, the depth increased to beyoud a thou- | 
In this course of soundings a | 
great deal of line was lost from accidental break- | 


sand fathoms. 


ages; a easuality to which all the tackle em- 


ployed appears to have been especially subject. | 


It will be observed that the soundings taken in 
forty-five degrees and forty-four degrees west 


longitude, differed most materially ; the actual | 


distance of locality did not exceed seventy miles, 
yet the ocean bed was found to sink from over 
five thousand fathoms to less than half that 
depth. Here, then, we have a direct proof that 
the irregularity in the submarine geography of 
the world is not confined, as has been imagined, 
to the immediate neighbourhood of dry land, 
but that ocean valleys and mountains exist far 
away in the watery waste of equal grandeur with 
any on our continents, and, as already proved, of 
greater vastness in some cases. This is but the 
result of an inquiry and researeh at present in 
its infaney : the knowledge is as yet only dawn- 
ing upon our minds; what it may lead to, can 
be but mere surmise. 
lena is, as we know, a bluff, up-heaved, rocky 
mass, running off at a very precipitous angle be- 
low the water’s edge. Doubtless it forms the 
summit of some ocean Andes, some tremendous 
ranges of geological structures, which, if in our 
upper land, would be capped with eternal snows. 


Of the structure and irregularities of the great | 


southern basin nothing is as yet known. It will 
not be long, however, before we possess some 


The island of Saint He- | 
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data on which to rest future stores of know-' 


| have done. 
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ledge. Already a portion of the American navy 
has gone to the southward in prosecution of this 
most interesting inquiry, provided with every 
possible requisite, and in charge of men of un- 
doubted ability and energy. 

Before concluding this notice, it may be as 
well to detail the plan of operations as carried on 
in the deep sea soundings. The cordage found to 
be best adapted for the work is stout fishing-line 
of equal strength throughout its entire length. 
It should be oiled or waxed, in order to prevent 
as much as possible any degree of friction in 
passing rapidly through the salt water. The 
line must be measured off, and marked at every 
thousand fathoms with silk thread of various 
colours tied tightly round it. The intervening 
hundred fathoms are to be denoted by threads 
of corresponding colors, but secured in a differ- 
ent manner, so as to indicate from one to nine 
hundred. : 

The weight employed for sinking the line has 
been a thirty-two pound shot, slung in canvas 
bands, and so secured to the line, that any sud- 
den jerk upon it will detach the one from the 
other ; the labour of hauling up that weight at 
the end of the line, several thousands of fathoms 
long, would be far too great; as it is, the reel- 
ing up of the line itself is a task of considerable 
magnitude, though the reel is worked by cranks 
and fly-whecls, at which three or four men are 
employed. Several attempts were made, by per- 
sons on board these surveying ships, to raise one 
of the thirty-two pound shot from the ground, 
when on the bottom of the ocean, at a depth of 
about three thousand fathoms; but although it 
was easy enough to drag it along the smooth bed, 
the strongest man in the vessel was unable to 
lift it an inch. To regulate and check the pass- 


‘ing out of the line during the descent of the 


shot, canvas friction-bands are employed ; other- 
wise the twine might flow from the reel more 
rapidly than the shot would sink it, and so be- 
come entangled on the surface. Jt has been 
found, by many trials, that the weight descends 


| with a steadily decreasing rapidity, in exact pro- 


portion with the depth attained by it; a know- 
ledge of this has enabled those employed in the 
soundings to detect the existence of an under- 
current at any depth below, for the action of 
such current, though, perhaps, of not more than 
half a knot per hour upon the great length of 
line out, caused it to run off the. reel more 
rapidly than, according to'the depth, it should 
In this way, by timing the de- 
scent of the line at every hundred fathoms, 
not only is it perfectly easy to detect the 
existence of an under current, but also to de- 
termine its position, and, with some tolerable 
aceuracy, its speed. ‘The five thousand five 
hundred fathoms run out by the Albany, with 
soundings, took two hours and forty minutes 
in its descent, and required ten hours for re- 
winding by four men, according to the usual 
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rate. This rate of descent, it will be seen, was | be less depraved. The first, of those who having 
much less than that of the five thousand seven | been for some time under the reformatory disci- 
hundred fathoms of wire-line, which the officers | pline of the Institution, manifest a spirit of obc- 
of the Fancy passed out without getting sound-| dience to the rules and regulations, and a desire 
ings, and which occupied but one hour and a/| to benefit by the opportunities afforded them for 
half in its fall, owing to the smaller amount of| moral and intellectual improvement. It is fur- 


friction with the metal than the fibrous line. 
Let us hope that what has been so well begun 
by our friends across the Atlantic, may not be 
disregarded by our own authorities, but that 
similar researches may be made in those seas 
which peculiarly form the highway of our Orien- 
tal commerce. If these things were worth the 
attention of a young people like the Americans, 
how much more so of the care of the British 
government, whose ships of war are floating in 
almost every degree of longitude and latitude 


throughout the watery world! In the vast In-| 


dian Ocean there is, beyond doubt, a rich harvest 
awaiting the labourer ; the field so often passed 
over is as yet unexplored. The crude materials 
extracted from ships’ logbooks go to show that 
in the Indian seas there exists a gulf stream 
similar to that on the Eastern coast of America, 
having a temperature often above blood heat. 
In the system of aqueous circulation thus de- 
tected, and in the prevailing winds of the 
Pacific, are to be found the conditions which 
cause the climates of the Atlantic States to be 
repeated along the coasts of China; the climate 
of Western Europe to be re-duplicated in North- 


western America. In the tepid waters of India | 


which this stream conveys towards the Fox | 


. | such companionship there could be but one in- 
Islands—the Newfoundland of the Pacific Ocean | P P 


: aaa \evitable result, and the youth, perhaps im- 
—is to be found the origin of the fogs of the | r »P P 
North Pacific and the European-like climate of 


Oregon. It may readily be imagined that the 


storms which take their rise near the western 


margin of the Pacific Ocean will also follow this 


stream in their course. The passage from 


China to California, now made in fifty-four days, 
may reasonably be reduced to thirty, if we ob- | 
tain an accurate knowledge of all these matters ; | 
and, in like manner, the voyage from Calentta 
or Hong-kong to London might be shortened by | 


a week or two.— Household Words. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF REFUGE. 





ther intended that inmates, while members of 
the third class, shall not be allowed to associate 


| with any members of the first and second clas- 


ses, and to a very limited extent with each other. 

Also, that members of the second class shall 
be separated as perfectly as practicable, from the 
members of the first class, but that in both these 
classes, the members shall be allowed to associ- 


ate freely with those of their own class during 
play hours. 


The new building will embody features calcu- 
lated to carry out all these views. 


The corner stone of this new building was 
laid on the 15th of last month. From an ad- 
dress delivered on the occasion by Alexan?er 
Henry, the following extracts are made on ac- 


| count of the interesting information which they 


contain : 


Not many years ago, benevolent men, whose 
unbounded charity led them to visit those in 


| prison, and minister to their wants, were wont 
| to find the youthful offender immured, side by 


side, with the veteran in guilt—the tender mind 
of childhood exposed to the contamination of 
reckless depravity and systematic crime. From 


prisoned for a first offence, it might be, the vie- 
tim’ of an unfounded charge, at length came 
forth, despoiled of every virtuous feeling, trained 
to the felon’s art, an adept in all the mysteries 
of crime. To save from the revolting cruelty 


(of such association, became the cherished pro- 


ject of the “ Philadelphia Society for alleviating 
the miseries of Public Prisons,’’ and at their in- 


| stance the first step was taken towards establish- 


ing the present institution. 

In compliance with their call, a meeting of 
the citizens of Philadelphia was held on the 26th 
of February, 1826, before which were urged the 
long neglected claims of those whose early years 


| a heartless policy consigned to the worst nur- 

In the last Annual Report of the Board of| series of vice. Fervid eloquence pleading the 
Managers, it was stated that a Committee had | cause of friendless infant outcasts was not heard 
been appointed to prepare a plan for a new Re-| in vain—public attention was awakened—public 
fuge, designed more particularly for the white | sympathy was called forth, and it was determined 
department—said plan to contemplate the ac- that immediate measures should be had to provide 
commodation and classification of three hundred | a House of Refuge—a home, where the outcast 
and fifty boys and one hundred and fifty girls. | child might find parental care—a school, where 


The subject was duly considered by the Com- 
mittee, and a scheme was submitted and ac- 
cepted. It provides for the separation of both 
male and female inmates into three classes. The 
third class is to consist of the older and more 
vicious. The second, of such as are believed to 


evil propensities might be reformed before trans- 
gression should incur the penalties of justice— 
an asylum, in which the young delinquent might 
find shelter from the awards of violated law. 
Strong hands and willing hearts were eager to 
engage in this new enterprise of love. A society 
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was organized without delay, the sanction of 
legislative authority was invoked, and an act of 

incorporation readily obtained. Relying on the 

fostering aid of Heaven, and earnestly appealing 

to the liberality of their fellow citizens, the 

Board of Managers entered upon the active dis. 

charge of their duties. Sufficient means were 

received from individual contributions and from 

the State and County Treasuries, to warrant an 

early prosecution of the undertaking. At some 

distance from the city limits, a lot of about five 

acres was obtained, and on the 21st day of June, 

1827, the Managers proceeded to lay the corner 

stone. Extending their view beyond the day, 

and fondly contemplating the benefit of future 

generations, they erected massive walls, whose 

durability mocks at the encroaching hand of 
time. But little could they foresee, that before 

a quarter of a century should be added to the in- 

fancy of yonder metropolis, its crowded thorough- 

fares and close built dwellings would stretch far 

beyond the site they thus appropriated. Yet 

so it is, and the tide of population, that for a | 
while recoiled from too near approach, at last 
has closed around the Refuge. 

The requisite buildings were soon completed, 
and on the 8th of December, 1828, the door was 
opened for the admission of the first inmate, a | 
lad of fourteen years, who had been detected in 
a petty theft, and who but for the Refuge must 
have been condemned to the evils of a jail. At 
that date there were more than sixty convict 
youths in the Philadelphia prisons, besides many | 
who for untried charges were the temporary in- 
mates of their demoralizing precincts. The 
buildings originally constructed, in a few years 
proved inadequate to the necessities of the insti- 
tution, and were accordingly enlarged. Again 
have their accommodations been found insufficient 
to meet the demands of a rapidly increasing 
population, and though every effort has been 
made to afford the moral and intellectual train- 
ing of the Refuge, to all who were its proper 
subjects, many have been, of necessity, precluded 
from its advantages. 

Since the opening of the House of Refuge for | 
White Juvenile Delinquents, 2200 boys and 800 
girls have shared in its wholesome discipline, 
more than four-fifths of whom have come from | 


the city or county of Philadelphia, a sad but con- 





Vincing proof of the evil tendencies of a crowded 
population. And here it may be pertinent to 
consider some of the prominent causes of youth- 
ful delinquency, which, by its steady increase, 
demands the serious attention of the statesman 
as well as of the philanthropist. 

The speaker here presents an appalling repre- 
sentation of the poverty and suffering and con- 
sequent experienced in the 
crowded and ill ventilated dweilings of the poor 
In the populous cities of Europe and America; 
and proceeds : 


demoralization 


| of crime, may be averted. 


To the miseries of home, parental neglect and 
vicious associations, is mainly to be attributed 
that increase of Juvenile delinquency which the 
criminal statistics of recent years show to have 
been more than proportional to the growth of 
population. Surely there is cause for the in- 
quiry how far society by its negligence is charge- 
able with the depravity and degradation so ap- 
parent in its midst. 

It cannot be forgotten that there is a seed 
time and a harvest for the growth of vice, as 
certain in succession as nature’s seasons, and if 
already the prison houses are well filled, where 
shall be garnered those fruits which society must 
reap from the enlatging field of crime. 

But by what expedients shall the increase of 
misery and vice be checked, and the corruption 
of social morals be reformed? Shall resort be 
had to a more stringent penal code—to a more 
numerous police—to a greater certainty in the 
detection and punishment of offenders? Such 
means have been inadequate to prevent existing 
evils, and must prove equally inadequate to their 
cure. . Nor does the attempted reformation of 
the adult convict afford a reasonable hope that 
thus his ensvaring influence, the prolific source 
Since the days of 
Howard, philanthropy has visited the prison 
cell, and striven to allure its inmate to the paths 
of virtue. But, with few exceptions, the seem- 
ing penitence, the resolution of amendment, 
formed in the gloom of solitutle, upon his callous 
heart, are as the dew of night upon the flinty 
rock, and vanish with the earliest dawn of free- 
dom. Nor can the present system of public 
schools oppose that barrier to the spread of pau- 
perism and crime which might be looked for in 
the universal diffusion of education. Although 
the school house freely offers to all, its inestima- 
ble blessings, those who most need its mental and 
moral culture, seldom occupy its seats. The 
vicious and degraded suffer their children to pass 


| the hours of youth, roaming through the streets, 


peddling petty wares, or begging from door to 


| door, fur the maintenance of their thriftless 


homes. 

Time will not permit a survey of the numer- 
ous enterprises of individual and associated be- 
nevolence which so highly distinguish the pre- 
sent age—the ragged schools, the model lodging 
houses, the houses of industry, and the many 
kindred institutions designed to promote the 
best interests of mankind. However cheering 
may be their results upon those within the 
sphere of their immediate influence, they are but 
gentle sparkling rills of charity that lose them- 
selves in the turbid current of human wretched- 
ness. 

Not even the spiritual teachings of Christi- 
anity, unless accompanied by a kindly care for 
temporal wants, can avail to purify and elevate 
the social system. The pure and holy precepts 
of the Gospel cannot commend themselves to 
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those whose life is spent in filth and degradation , 


—nor can its doctrines of fervent charity obtain 
belief from those who never witness their practi- 
cal results. To the Divine influences of Chris- 
tianity is mainly owing all that has adapted so- 
ciety to man’s happiness, and from its reflex 


measure proceed any hope for amelioration. 

But the Christianity which may thus sway 
the destinies of society must be exemplified in 
the fulfilment of that heaven-taught charity, 
which, while pointing man to happiness here- 
after, approves its zeal by ministering to his pre- 
sent need. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH-PENALTY IN RHODE ISLAND. 


It is well known that, a few weeks ago, the 
death-penalty-was abolished in Rhode Island by 
a large vote, in the popular branch of the House 
of Representatives, of forty-four to twenty. 
Since then, a single murder has occurred in a 
row by the Irish; and a portion of the commu- 


that the experiment is an entire failure. We 
have a faithful friend in that State who is ever 
on the alert, and who has done very much to 
abolish the old law. We were about writing 


an article on the state of things in Rhode Island, 


when we took an article from his pen from the 
‘Weekly Mirror,’ in Providence. The whole 
subject is ably managed; and we cannot do so 
well as to let our friend, 8S. W. Wheeler, speak 
out for his own State :-— 


“ The Board of Aldermen and Capital Pun- 


ishment. 


‘¢ The atrocious murder of an estimable citi- 
zen by a band of drunken rowdies has caused 
an intense excitement in our city. Men are to 
be seen on the corners of the streets making the 
most vehement and intemperate remarks, and 
cursing all foreigners, anl the General Assem- 
bly for abolishing Capital Punishment. Just 
in the midst of this excitement, the Board of 
Aldermen add fuel to the fire by passing the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“«* Resolved, That the Mayor be requested to 
cause petitions to the General Assembly, urging 
the restoration of the penalty of death for mur- 
der, to be circulated among the citizens, in order 
that such as are of opinion that it should be so 
restored may affix their signatures.’ 

“We would respectfully suggest an amend- 
ment to the above, by adding the following after 
the word ‘murder: ‘ And that a high gallows 
be erected in the centre of the cove, or on the 


ways the Board of Aldermen) may witness the 








sublime moral spectacle, and experience the 
healthy moral and reliyious influence, of the 
death-struggles of any human being that may 
be executed. Your petitioners deem this but 
consistent; since, if the gallows is really a ter- 


| ror to the evil-doers, it should be where it could 
power over public sentiment, must in a great | 


be constantly seen by passers-by, and where the 
whole people could witness executions.’ 

“The resolution passed by the Aldermen is 
unjust; and false by implication, as it is ill- 
timed and ill-advised. They might, with equal 
propriety, have passed a resolution—in perfect 


| accordance with the street-talk of hundreds—to 


have all foreigners expelled from the city. It 
would have pleased the same class, to a great 
extent, that demanded such a resolution as we 
have quoted. It is unjust, because it seeks, at 
the expense of the city, supported by a tax on 
persons of all opinions, to get an expression of 
one side, while the other is left to private indi- 
viduals. It is assuming to get an expression of 
the people, when they intend to do no such 


thing. If a petition on one side is printed and 
| circulated at the city expense, one on the other 
nity, all impatient, have endeavored to show | 


side should be circulated also, and both circu- 
lated by impartial men. 

“Tt is false by implication, because it im- 
plies that, if the death-penalty had not been 
abolished, this murder would not have been 
committed; and that murders are and will be 
more frequent, unless the gallows rears its hide- 
ous head in our midst. Do the men who voted 
for the resolution suppose, that these men, filled 
with rum and wrath, stopped to calculate the 
penalty attached to their proceedings? Do they 
suppose they even intended to Ail their victim? 
Either supposition is a doubtful, if not a prepos- 
terous one. Did the abolition of the gallows es- 
tablish the miserable groggery at which the 
liquor was obtained? Did it cause them to 
drink and become maddened, so that reasoning 
about gallows, or any thing else, was out of 
the question ? Most certainly not. The plain 
facts are that they were drunk,—that they were 
noisy,—that they were mad; and, when their 
companions were arrested, were determined on 
a rescue. They undoubtedly intended to do it 
by a fight, if necessary,—if men in that state 
can have any intentions; and in that fight or at- 
tack, murdered their victim. It would be the 
extreme of nonsense to suppose they deliberated 
about penalties at such a time. 

‘All these circumstances are no excuse for 
the vile murderers. They should, if found, be 
placed beyond or out of the reach of the mass of 
their fellow men,—confined for life where they 
would not harm others; but to make such an 


| occurrence the occasion or the basis of an argu- 
top of some hill in or near the city, where this | ment in favor of hanging, is unfair, and exhibits 
‘rainbow of promise to the moral universe’ | 
may be constantly exhibited to the citizens ; and | 


where the assembled multitudes (including al- | 


none of the coolness with which such a subject 
ought to be discussed. We know that an hun- 
dred of such desperadoes could not atone for one 
good citizen; but breaking their necks could 
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neither bring him back, nor prevent other mur- 
ders. It never has, and never will. 

‘When the death-penalty was abolished in 
this State, six persons were awaiting their trial 
for murder in this county. Did that penalty 


‘hinder these murders from being committed ? 


Did it save the unoffending Parker, returning to 
his home in peace and “quietness, from being 
murdered in the street! Did it save McClusky 
from being murdered in his own house? Did 
it hinder a man being shot down by his neigh- 
bour at Pawtucket? Did it hinder a wife being 
murdered by her husband, and he, in defiance 
of the law, prowling about in the vicinity of the 
city for days, and then finally escaping? No, 
no, gentlemen ; you are altogether too fast. You 
have not the facts to predicate your implication 
upon. Try the law, at least one year, before 
you get up and circulate petitions against it at 
the city expense.” — Prisoner's Friend. 


A PATCH ON BOTH KNEES AND GLOVES ON. 

The following, from the Boston Courier, is 
one of the cleverest essays we have met with for 
many a day. Similar in style, it is not inferior 
in point to Franklin’s best.—New Jerseyman. 

“ When I was a boy, it was my fortune 


to breathe, for a long time, what some writers | 


term the bracing air of poverty. My mother 
was what is commonly called an ambitious 
woman ; for that quality which commonly over- 


shadow of poverty ever darkened. 


the pinching gripe of necessity produced endless 
shifts and contrivances, at which, we are told 


would teach their own experience, would sigh. 
But let 
which shrouds the hallowed mysteries of poy- 
erty. 

“ On one occasion, it was necessary to send 
me on an errand toa neighbour in better cir- 


cumstances than ourselves ; and therefore it was | 


proposed that I should be presented in the best 
possible aspect. Great pains were accordingly 
taken to give a smart appearance to my patched 
and dilapid: ated wardrobe, and to conceal the 
rents and chasms which the envious tooth of 
time had made in them; and, by way of throw- 
ing over my equipment a certain savour and 
sprinkli ing of gentility, my red and toil harden- 
ed hands were enclosed in the unfamiliar casing 
of a pair of gloves which had belonged to my 
mother, in days when her years were fewer and 
her heart lighter. 

“T sallied forth on my errand, and on my 
way encountered a much older and_ bigger 
boy, who evidently belonged to a family which 
had all our own dragging poverty, and none of 
our up-rising spirit of wealth. His rags fairly 


The strug-| 
gle between the wish to keep up appearances and | 


me not disturb the veil of oblivion, | 


fluttered in the breeze; his hat was constructed 
on the most improved principle of ventilation, 
and his shoes, from their venerable antiquity, 
might have been deemed a pair of fossil shoes, 
—the very ones on which Shem shuffled into the 
ark. He was an impudent youngster, with a 
daring swagger in his gait, of ‘I’m as good as 
you’ lear in his eye--ready to throw a stone at 
a well-dressed horseman, because he was well- 
dressed ; to tear a boy’s ruffles because he was 
clean. As soon as he saw me, his eyes detected 
the practical inconsistencies which characterized 
my costume, and taking me by the shoulders, 
turning me round with no gentle hand, and sur- 
veying me from head to foot, exclaimed, with a 
scornful laugh of derision, ‘a patch on both 
knees and gloves on.’ 

“T still recall the sting of wounded feeling 
which shot through me at these words. To 
parody a celebrated line of the Tuscan poet : 


‘*<¢ That day 1 wore my gloves no more.’ 


“But the lesson thus rudely enforced, sank 
deep into my mind; and, in after life, I have 


| had frequent oecasion to make a practical appli- 
| cation of the words of my ragged friend, when 


| 
| 


I have observed the practical inconsistencies 
which so often mark the conduct of mankind. 

“ When, for instance, I see parents carefully 
| providing for the ornamental education of their 
children, furnishing them with teachers in music, 


| dancing and drawing, but give no thought to 
turns thrones and supplants dynasties, finds a 


legitimate sphere in the humblest abode that the | 





the moral and religious training from which the 
true dignity and permanent happiness of life 
alone can come, never teaching them habits of 
self-sacrifice, and self-discipline and control, but 
rather, by example, instructing them in evil 


,| speaking, in uncharitableness, and in envy and 
some would smile, and some, to whom they | 


in falsehood, I think, with a sigh, of the patch 
on both knees and gloves on. 

“When I see a family in a cold selfish soliei- 
tude, not habitually warming their houses with 
a glow of happy faces, but lavishing that which 
could furnish the hospitality for a whole year, 
upon the profusion of a single night, I think of 
the patch on both knees and gloves on. 

“ When I see a house profusely furnished 
with sumptuous furniture, rich curtains, and 
luxurious carpets, but with no books, or none 
but a few tawdry annuals, [ am reminded of the 
patch on both knees and gloves on. 

When I see public men cultivating exclusively 
those qualities which win a way to office, and 
neglecting those which will qualify them to fill 
honourably the posts to which they aspire, I re- 
call the patch on both knees and gloves on. 

“When I see men sacrificing peace of mind 
and health of body to the insane pursuit of 
wealth, living in ignorance of the children who 
are growing up around them, cutting them off 
from the highest and purest pleasures of their 
natures, and so perverting their humanity, that 
what was sought as a means, insensibly comes to 
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be followed as an end, I say to myself, ‘a patch 
ou both knees and gloves on.’ 


“ When [ see thousands squandered for self- 


ishness and ostentation, and nothing bestowed 
for charity ; when I see fine ladies be-satined 
and be-jewelled, cheapening the toils of dress- 
makers, and with harsh words embittering the 


bitter bread of dependence ; when [ see the poor | 
turned away from proud houses, where the | 
crumbs of tables would be to them a feast, I | 
think of the patch on both knees and gloves | 


” 


on. 


APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATION. 


In the House of Representatives, on the 22d 
instant, the Apportionment Bill, which passed 
the Senate some time since, was passed as it 
came from the latter body. ‘The action of Con- 
gress in the premises was rendered necessary, 
on account of the accidental destruction of a 
portion of the population returns of California, 
by fire, as in their absence it was impossible for 
the Secretary of the Interior to make the ap- 
portionment, according to the provisions of the 
law of 231 of Fifth month, 1850. Under the 


act of Congress just passed, the whole number of | 


Representatives will be two hundred and thirty- 
four, distributed as follows, viz : 

Maine, 6| Mississippi, 5 
New Hampshire, 3, Louisiana, 

Vermont, 3) Virginia, 
Massachusetts, 11 North Carolina, 

Rhode Island, 2) Tennessee, 
Connecticut, 4Kentucky, 

New York, 33) Missouri, 

New Jersey, 5 Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, 

Delaware, 1| [Ilinois, 

Maryland, 6 Michigan, 

Ohio, 21, Wisconsin, 

South Carolina, > Lowa, 

Georgia, | Texas, 

Florida, California, 

Alabama, 


Total, 


It is a remarkable circumstance, that while 
people of all nations, and of all religious persua- 
sions, unite in considering war as one of the 
greatest calamities ; they generally act as if peace 
was an evil and war a blessing. Pains are taken 
to train as large a part of the “population as pos- 
sible to the arts of destruction; and the skillful 
management of military operations is presented 
as the highest recommendation to civil office. 


PENNSYLVANIA COAL-TRADE. 


Reading Railway.—The amount of coal sent 
to market by the Reading Railway, during the 
week ending on Fifth- day last, the 22d, was as 
follows : 


Tons. Cwrt. 

From Port Carbon, - - 12,293 07 
Pottsville, - - 2,372 01 
Schuylkill Haven, 21,253 18 

Port Clinton, - 5,294 01 
41,213 07 
886,426 07 


927,639 14 


Total for week, 
Previously, 


Total this season, 


—_— 


Same time last year, 939,989 05 





Schuylkill Navigation.—The amount of coal 
‘sent to market by the Schuylkill Canal, during 
the week ending on Fifth- day last, was as fol- 
lows : 

Tons. Cwt. 

From Port Carbon,- - 10,044 10 
Pottsville, - - 2,002 18 
Schuylkill Haven, 6,720 11 

Port Clinton, - - 2,441 02 
Total for week, 21,209 01 

Previously this year, 344,412 03 


Total, 365,621 04 
Same time last year, 281,317 03 
Lehigh Coal Trade.—The amount of coal 
| shipped from the Lehigh mines, from the open- 


| ing of the Canal to the 20th inst., has been as 
| fo wn 





This week. Total. 
D| | Le high Coal & Nav. Co., 13,379 16 180,807 00 
Rheum Run, - - - 2 469 07 38,342 11 
| Beaver Meadow, - - 1,525 513 = 19,616 10 
Spring Mountain, - 4,69216 60,885 01 
Hazleton, - - + 4,645.00 52,855 00 
| Buck Mountain, - - %8,77900 63,952 00 
| Cranberry Mines, - 1,91900 18,064 00 
| Coleraine, “~KFie 259 10 =15,549 02 
| Kast Sugar Loaf Co , 329 02 1,760 12 
‘eee ll 1,196 00 15,396 00 
White Haven, - - 1,551.13 18 001 16 
Total, 36,746 11 480,229 12 

Pa. Iuquirer. 


LINES 
Written on the Peace Congress of Nations held in 
Loudon in the Summer of 1851. 
[Before the proceedings of this assembly commenced, 
a pause for prayer was proposed, and for a few minutes 
the vast multitude was wrapt in a silence of deep solem- 
nity.] 
What means this vast assemblage 
Of every clime and zone ; 
This many janguaged multitude 
Of every tongue and tone ? 


What means this countless brotherhood ? 
For surely such it be— 

As a look of calm contentment 
Upon every face I see. 











From Albion’s Island home appears 
A vast and goodly throng ; 

With many a classic countenance 

From Italia’s tand of song. 









Fair France hath sent her graceful sons, 
The Fatherland her true, 

Even Austria, through a noble heart, 

Hath sent her message too. 







The Spaniard, from his orange groves, 
Comes with his mournful brow, 
To learn a holier union 
Than that of Monkish vow. 






The Belgian with his earnest heart, 
The Swede, the Dane, have come, 
Glowing with thoughts that melt that ice 
That cannot feel the sun. 










And England's younger brother, 
From deep primeval shade, 
Strengthens, through many a steadfast son 
The bond which time hath made. 







Here to his sable brethren 

He gives a friendly han ; 

Bright earnest of a day which soon 
Shall dawn on slavery’s land. 








1 will not ask if here they meet 
In council for the field, 

I will not ask if eer those hands 
‘The blood stained falchion wield ; 










For anon—they sit in silence, 
In silence as of prayer ; 

And methinks the Prince of Peace himself 
Must smile upon them there. 







For ’midst that countless multitade 
Full many hearts there be, 

Who bend in that devotedness 
Our Father loves to see. 









And ts I gaze upon them 
My spirit seems to hear 

A many voiced entre ty, 
A many languaged prayer. 








And through the foreign accent, 
And through the varied tone, 

From its imploring earnestness 
Its burden well is known. 









They meet to pray, to labour, 
Te send to every land 

The spirit’s strong entreaty 
For a brother's clasping hand. 










A pledge no more shall sword divide 
A brother's heart from heart ; 

No more a nation’s yearning arms 
From a sister nation part. 


Then work ye on, be firm and true, 
But meek, for scorn is near, 

And enemies in varied garb 
Will not be wanting here. 












For some there are who scoff aloud 
At faith, or love, or prayer; 

And some who meekly shrink aside 
At thought of risk or care. 







But there are those who labour well, 
But on a sandy soil— 

Their only trust is human strength, 
And doubtful theirs the toil. 
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But ye must work, and wait and trust, 
With hearts disect to heaven, 

Whence, though ye water, plant, or sow, 
Alone is increase given. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InTeLticence.—The steamship Hum- 
boldt, from Havre and Cowes on the 7th, arrived at 
New York on the 19th instant; and the America, 
from Liverpoo), at Boston on the 22d, with English 
| dates to the 10th inst., and the Baltic at New York 


} on the 25th, bringing Liverpool papers to the 14th 


instant. 

Eno.anp.— The election returns, so far as re- 
ceived, give for the Government, 117 ; for the Op- 

sition, 199 ; Liberal Conservatives, who will pro- 
Pably support the Government on minor questions, 
but vote against it on the Protection question, 42. 
Several counties remain to be heard from, which 
will probably return protectionists, while Ireland 
will almost certainly elect a large opposition majo- 
rity. Lord J. Russell, Baron Rothschild, and Lord 
Palmerston are among the successful candidates. 
George Thompson was not re-elected. 

Emigration to Australia continues as great as 
ever. The government depot at birkenhead is con- 
stantly filled with emigrants, principally from the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

An engineer is at present surveying the port of 
Plymouth, previous to reporting on its capabilities 
as a port of departure and arrival for the packets of 
a new steamship company, about to establish a line 
of paddle-wheel steamships to Australia. The East- 
ern Steam Navigation Company has also under 
consideration a plan for the establishment of a line 
of large steamers to ply between England and Cal- 
cutta, via. Cape of Good Hope, making the passage 
in shorter time than can be attained by the over- 
land route, which, even under favourable circum- 
stances, occupies thirty-five days, and is accom- 
plished at a cost of double what the fare by steamer 
would be. 

France.—The Government has decided that the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution. which is obliga- 
tory on all public functionaries, shall not be required 
of the clergy. 

The President has pardoned or commuted the 
punishment of ninety-one political prisoners, sen- 
tenced in the mixed commission in the Jerault. 

A rumour prevails that a coup d’etat will be at- 
tempted on the occasion of the approaching fete on 
the 15th prox. It is also reported that a certain 
uumber of exiled representatives will be permitted 
to return to France on the same occasion. 

The chateau Bizy, near Vernon, formerly the re- 
silence of the Duchess d’Orleans, has been seized 
by the authorities. 

Accounts from Algeria state that the insurrection 
has been completely quelled by the French. 

It is reported that Louis Napoleon has informed 
the British Government that he is willing to admit 
certain English staples into France, on easy terms, 
provided that the British import duty on French 
wines be repealed. 

SwirzerLanp.—The Sonderbund party at Frey- 
burg had applied to the Federal Council for assist- 
ance against the measures taken to break up their 
organization. 

Iraty —The Meditteraneo, of Genoa, relates that 
a collision had taken place between the troops and 
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the people in the commune of Ellera, province of 
Savona, Piedmont. The difficulty arose from an 
alleged intention, on the part of the Communal 
Couucil, to cut down the public forests, a measure 
which the people determined to prevent. Themat- 
ter ended in a general riot, in which the people 
fired on the carbineers, and many were wounded on 
both sides. Reinforcements of soldierssoon arrived 
from Savora, and quiet was restored. 

A decree of the Grand Duke of Tuscany is just 
issued, regulating public instruction. It appvints 
a primary in each commune, a gymnasium in cer- 
tain towns, and a lyceum at Fldrence, Lucca, Leg- 
horn, Pisa, and Avezzo, all to be under the surveil- 
lance of the clergy. 

Prussta.—The Zollverein Congress continues its 
sittings, without bringing the business any nearer a 
conclusion, nor do the discussions increase in im- 
portance, being confined to subordinate points of 
detail. 

Russta.—The Russian government has made 
known to its agents abroad that competitors of all 
nations may send their productions to the great ex- 
hibition that will take place at Moscow towards the 
close of the year, but they will be required to con- 
form to the jaws of the Empire, and to the special 
regulations that have been determined upon. 

Turxey.—Letters from Constantinople to the 25th 
ult., state that the relations between the Divan and 
the Court of Austria are nearly re-established on 
the former footing of harmony. 

Care or Goop Horr.—Accounts have been re- 
ceived from the Cape to Fifth month 29th. The 
Kaffir war appeared no nearer to a termination than 
heretofore. 

Catirornta.—The steamship United States, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 22d inst., 
having made the voyage in 74 days. She brings 
the San Francisco mails to 6th month 28th. 

The city of Aspinwall was quite healthy, the 
cholera, which had for some time prevailed both 
there and on the Isthmus to some extent, having 
almost entirely disappeared. 

The Panama railroad was in fine running order 
to Barbacoas, 24 miles 

The gold shipped from California by the steamers 
during the 6th month amounted to upwards of 
$5,300,000, besides that in the hands of passengers. 
Five passengers, who had started to cross the Isth- 
mus in company, were robbed, at Cruces, on the 
night of the 12th inst. The house in which their 
baggage was stored was entered during the night, 
the baggage carried to an open lot at some distance 
aud ritled of the entire contents. 

The Calaveras Chronicle states that the collectors 
of the foreign tax have found it almost impossible 
to collect it from any class of foreigners except the 
Chinese. The latter have been prompt in their 
piyments, and the miners in Calaveras evince a 
disposition to afford them the protection which the 
law fails to ensure to them. 

The influx of Chinese continued as great as ever. 


Within tive days, five vessels had arrived, bringiig | 


1636 passengers. They generally go to the mines, 
an Americans were beginning to employ them 

Several large trains of Mormons, from Salt Lake, 
had reached Carson’s Valley. They were well sup- 
plied with stock. It is said that they have re- 
nounced Mormonism and intend to reside perma- 
nently in California. 

The city of Sonora was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire, on the morningof the 18th of the 6th month. 


REVIEW. 


The fire broke out about 14 o'clock, in the Hotel de 
France, at the southern end of the row of bnildings 
in the middle of the Plaza, and in a very short time 
the whole block was enveloped in flames. The fire 
soon communicated to both sides of the Plaza, and 
the morning dawn disclosed to view the city of So- 
nora a mass of smouldering ruins, while on the hills 
around, were seen the homeless inhabitants, who, 
in a few brief hours, had been despoiled of all their 
earthly possessions. A young man residing at the 
hotel in which the fire originated, perished in the 
flames. The origin of the fire was not known. 


Orecon.—Advices from Oregon to 6th mo. 22d 
had been received. The elections took place on the 
jth. The returns had not all been received, but it 
was believed that there would bea Democratic 
majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

The U.S. surveying schooner Baltimore arrived 
at Astoria on the 10th of 6th month. The vessels 
and party were in command of Richard D. Cutts, 
assistant in the survey of the coast, whose labours 
will be devoted, during the Summer and Fall, to 
the triangulation of the Columbia river, and in pro- 
secuting the surveys commenced last year. 

It is stated that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
remitted the forfeiture of the vessels and goods 
seized by Col. Moses, the Co}Jector at Puget Sound, 
belonging to the Hudson Bay Company. 

The brig Franklin Adams, at San Francisco from 
Puget Sound. reports that large numbers of emi- 
grants from Colombia river and across the plains 
were daily arriving at Puget Sound. The Indian 
guides reported that there were 8000 persons on 
their way to that place. The settlers were clear- 
ing a wagon road to accommodate the emigration. 
By letters received from persons on the road, it is 
estimated that no less than 5000 will reach the Sound 
this Fall. The fisheries in this region were never 
known to be better than they have been this seus 
son. 


Soctety IsLanps.—The schooner Koh-i-noor had 
arrived at San Francisco from Tahiti, direct, with 
intelligence to about the 10th of 5th mo. Capt. 
Lavine, her commander, states that the disturbance 
between the royalis's and the republican party ha: 
been concluded, and resulted in the restoration of 
Queen Pomare to her throne. She had arrived at 
Tahiti, on board the French ship-of-war Thisbe. 
The affairs of the place were perfectly peacefyl when 


the Koh-i-noor sailed. 


Jamaica.—Kingston dates have been received to 
the 9th iust. The small-pox was still raging in va- 
rious parts of the Island, particularly at Hanover 
and Montego Bay. 

The estates in Trelawny were suffering greatly 
from want of rain. In some districts the land is 
completely d ied up. The Pimento crops on the 

| lowlands of St Ann’s, it is thought, will be a total 


| failure. 


Domestrc.—John Pendleton Kennedy, of Mary- 
| land, has been appointed Secretary of the Navy, ai d 
has accepted the appointment. 

The cholera continues to spread in the West, and 
some of the towns have suffered severely. In Cin- 
cinnati it does not exist except in isolated instances. 

Coneress.—On the 21st inst the Senate adopt: ( 
a resolution, that they will adjourn on the 3ist ol 
the Eighth month, 

Petitions for the recognition of Hayti have been 
presented to Congress, signed by a large number ol 
the merchants of New York and Boston. 
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